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more variable in pattern than that bird and may be barred
all over underneath. Generally speaking, its marking tends
to barring more than in the other species. It is also liable
to the same form of pallid variation, fawn or cream-colour-
ed specimens being not unfrequent, and Mr. Hume once
obtained a dark specimen similiar to the "Sabine's Snipe"
form of the Common species. This bird, however., had the
wing-lining and axillaries (the long feathers springing from
the armpit) barred dark and white as in ordinary birds;
whereas in the dark Common Snipe I mentioned above as
having been submitted to me in Calcutta and in another
dark 6CSabine's Snipe5" in the British. Museum, these
feathers were sooty throughout with no trace of marking.

I once procured in the Calcutta Market a very curious
pied specimen of the Pintail Snipe, which had all the pri-
mary quills in one wing, and three in the other, white,
with a white patch on the front of the neck, and the toes
orange; in fact, it showed just about the same form
of albinism as often occurs in the domestic Guinea-fowl.

The size of this species is about the same as that of the
last, but the bill, wing, and tail are all rather shorter, the
last by nearly half an inch.

The Pintail Snipe is a bird oi: more exclusively eastern
distribution than the Fantail, not being found in Europe
or Africa. Its breeding haunts are in Eastern Asia, from
the river Yenesei to the Pacific, and it winters in our
Indian Empire and the Malay Islands. In India it is rare to
the north and west and commoner to the south and east,
predominating in Southern India and especially in Burma,
where it is the Snipe of the country. It arrives earlier
and leaves later than the Fantail, and not unfrequently
remains to breed in the plains, according to Mr. E. C. S.
Baker (Journ. Bombay Nat. His. Soc. Vol. XII, p. 500)
who has eggs from Guilang and Silchar in Cachar. The
eggs appear imich to resemble those of the Common Snipe,